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court, a Hebrew firm, one wonders? Hundreds of clay tablets
recording their banking and mercantile transactions have
been found in the ruins of Babylon, and are now in the British
Museum. It has been pointed out that Egibi is Babylonian
for Jacob, and it has been suggested that the founder of the
firm may have been a member of one of the lost Ten Tribes
who, having found his way to Babylon from Assyria, set up
in business and prospered. Many of the tablets record the
lending of money at 30 per cent, interest, so that Egibi and
Company had obviously cast over any old-fashioned Hebrew
prejudice against usury. It is interesting, too, that although
the name of the firm remained Egibi (Jacob and Company),
all the members of the family had taken Babylonian
names such as Itti-Marduk-balatu and Marduk-nasir-aplu,
which incorporate the name of the local diety in an encouraging
and disarming manner, much in the same way, perhaps,
as many a Jew has been known to consider Mackintosh a
better trade name than Cohen.

The house of Egibi was evidently an organisation that
managed estates, sold land and house-property, dealt in slaves
and palm-groves, and was ready to lend anything from
onions to shekels of silver. Even if the firm observed a chilling
attitude to their brethren from Judah, which as members of
Israel they may well have done, there can be little doubt that
their success must have fired the exiles with ambition and have
opened up new and glorious horizons.

But for the presence of a small group of religious men
whose splendid vision and high faith in the future shone
bright in exile, the Jews might have been lost among their
conquerors. First among the teachers was Ezekiel, whose
house at Tel-Abib, " the Cornhill," was the meeting-place
of those who were building a new Judah. Ezekiel, while he
welcomed the Exile as his nation's second chance, lived in the
future, with a complete programme for the new state in his
mind: a theocratic state with the Temple of the Lord, and
not the King's palace, as its centre and core. Ezekiel is
interesting also because, as he went from house to house
preaching, prophesying, and laying down the rough draft
of the New Jerusalem, he not only for the first time developed
the conception of the Good Shepherd who tenderly cares for